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THE SEVENTH LEVY!!!!!!! 
To the United Branches of Operative Potters. 


Friends, Brorners, anp Fet.tow-Workmen,— 
The Seventh Levy is laid! One more, and we have 
done. Three weeks from the present date, and the las! 
will be called for; and then “the veterans” will have 
done their duty. 

My friends, if there be one step in the proceedings of 
our society, that I look upon, as of greater importance 
than another, it is this. The very effort to raise a fund 
of Five Thousand Pounds is, in itself, an honour to the 
men who are struggling to accomplish it. It isa step 
in advance of the common-place proceedings of trades’ 
societies, as heretofore conducted, and has for ite objec’ 
that which no other combination of working men ever 
struggled to achieve. If we fail in the realization of 
this fund, the blame will not be with those who have 
paid their levies, but with thm whose apathy in the 
porsperity of their trade would not allow them to pay 
ONE PENNY per day for the period of twelve months, to 
eecure to themselves and families bread. It is to thore, 
and those only, that the blame will belong. They are 
the drags on the progress of our trade; and, like some 
evil genii, they throw up their dull obstacles wherever a 
penny is required. - Self,—grinding self lies at the bot- 
tom of their foolish apathy; and for the preservation 





of their present pennies, they will sacrifice their future 
pounds. It is really sickening, heart-wearisome, to dun | 
these men to support their trade. Even though our 
Society may have been the means of averting for the pre- | 
Sent, one of the heaviest curses that could fall upon us, 
as working men, and also of putting some twenty per 
cent. to the wages of the potters generally, nevertheless 


“the drags” will not move :—their pence cannot be ob- 
tained :—they will swallow all, but they will yield no- 
thing. Leeches can be made to give forth that which 
they take, but these men are proof both against sal¢ and 
sense. What sha!] we do with them? It wonld be a 
curious inquiry for naturalists to search after the pedi- 
grees of these men, to ascertain, if possible, whether or 
not “ Nobstickism” runs inthe blood. I am half in- 
clined to think it is a family failing ; and comes down, 
from father to son, like some pulmonary ccmplaints, At 
any rate, they are fu'!l of complaints to j rotect their 
pockets ; to secure which they will resort to the most 
foolish excuses possible. Some say—but of what ure is 
it, to repeat that which everybody knows full well? 
They are the penny wise and pound foolish party ; and 
to * protect” their pence, they will pull to, hard and fast, 
and button their pockets with the greatest care, leaving, 
at the same time, a liitle hole at the bottom through 
which the sovereigns can run ont, O rare “ Nobstick” 
Discretion!_thou art the very essence of telfishness 
and quintessence of folly !_tbou art a bastard progeny, 
made up of cowardly fears and greedy acqvisitiveness ; 
aud goes sneaking through society, as though every man's 
finger were directed against thee, and thy ears were as- 
sailed with the ominous words, “ There goes a Nob. 
stick.” Alack and well-a-day! what shall we do with 
them? Itis written of old, that, when plagues assailed 
the abodes of men, the dwellings of the affected were 
maiked with the fearful words, ‘* Enter Not ;” and that, 
when the darkness of night spread over 'he citiga, and 

silence was as the tomb, the stillness of the hour was 
broken with the measured words, “ Bring Out Your 
Dead!” Cannot we put a mark on those manefactories 
where “ Nobstickism” prevails; and underneath the 
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words, ** Bring Out Your Pence?” The abolition of 
the Allowance System gives the Union a claim of a per- 
centage on the improved condition of those who once 
“allowed.” Hear it, ye t)oughtless men, *“ Bring out 
your Pence,” or a plague will come, that will rob you of 
your bread. 

Let it not be understood, that those remarks apply to 
those who have commenced paying to the Five Thousand 
Pounds’ Fund, and who are in arrears with thei: pay- 
ments, but simply to those who pay to no Union purposes 
whatever ;—to thorough, hopeless, incurable “ Nob- 
sticks.” I have good faith, that those who have paid 
but a single levy, will yet pay the whole. The very fact 
of their commencing is a guarantee that there is at least 
one sunny spot in their opening hearts. That spot shall 
expand, until the whole man becomes illumined with the 
light of Union, and the one great object of his life shall 
become the protection of his trade. These, then, | 
should never include amongst the coreless “black 
hearts.”” They have the germ of redemption within 
them; but the others are the very carbon of morality,— 
the very cinders vu! labour, and fit only to swell the ag- 
gregate of moral “ shord heaps.” Who amongst us, 
but have met, and reasoned, and expostulated with men, 
such as these? and how varied their excuses !—how ut- 
terly groundless and incomprehensible their hackneyed 
objections. Prove the necessity of Union, the good it 
has done, the abstract justice of all and every part of 
our proceedings, and they will, at once, shelter them- 
selves behind Jack, or Tom, or Bill so-and-so, who 
does not pay to his Union; and, therefore, rHey will 
not, What can you dv with men such as these? To 
ray they are sane, is a caricature on sanity; to say they 
are just, isa libel on morality. They are, in short, as 
I have said before, cinders,—moral cinders, that grind 
beneath the foot of oppression, without one cementing 
virtue to unite them together for self-protection. Alas! 
what a deplorable picture of mental imbicility and mo- 
ral depravity. Grind, grind away, ye ‘“ Nobstick” 
cinders! if you will not protect yourselves, we THE 
UNITED BRANCHES OF OPERATIVE POTTERS, will do 
our best to protect you: _wWE WILL PAY OUR SEVENTH 
LEVY OF THE FIVE THOUSAND POUNDS’ FUND, and 
prepare for the day of depression, which is fast hastening 
upon us. The powers of production vastly exceeds the 
demand for the goods produced, and, consequently, a 
** glut” in the market must take place. We must, and 
will, prepare for this coming evil. Funds shall be 
raised, land shall be purchased, and homes prepared, 
even though none but the “ veterans” subscribe to ac- 
complish the object. A few noble hearts can do much ; 
and that few are girding up their loins for the trial. 
Truth and right principles shall yet prevail. What if 
we have our hagglers here, and our quibblers there, 
justice shall triumph! Indeed, there are a many good 
men (not of the cinder tribe) who have been lulled into 
forgetfulness by the apathy of others, but who are now 
on the move, Longton is shaking off its torpor; and 
Stoke is awaking, as from a dream. In the latter town- 


ship, a working committee bas been formed, that, it is 
said, will re-kindle the fire ef union in the hearts of the 
Stoke potters. Forward, then, men of Stoke; and let 
it be seen that you “know your rights and are deter- 
mined to maintain them.” “ 

The Seventh Levy is laid, and to-night is the time for 
payment! The Hollow-Ware Pressers will do their 
duty ; the Flat-Preseers will do theirs; and, surely, the 
Printers will not be behind in forwarding that, whose 
object is the obstruction of machinery. Let them re- 
collect that Venables’ Roller is still dragying on its 
slow, but lengthy existence. That Roller will crush the 
best interests of their branch, unless its movement is 
stopped. What so efficacious, for that purpose, as the 
fund—the Five Thousand Pounds’ Fund? It is the only 
prop, from which sinking labour may hope for support. 
Let the Printers, then, give power to that prop, and 
their branch may yet be saved. Their way is open,.— 
their conduct be upon themselves. 

A word more, and I have done. The Central Com- 
mittee are now in possession of a book for the enrol- 
ment of the names of those, who subscribe to the Five 
Thousand Pounds’ Fund. This book is prepared for the 
purpose; and is made to contain upwards of Five 
Thousand Names. This will be the book of reference 
to all enquiries, as to the way in which potters have sup- 
ported their trade. Its pages will be open, until the 
last name of the five thousand is entered; and then it 
shall be preserved as an example to those, who may 
come after us. We have our League Funds and our 
Centenary Funds,_why not, then, have a Potters’ 
Fund—a Five Thousand Pounds’ Fund—for the protec- 
tion of our trade? We do not ask for owZ HUNDRED 
THOUSAND PounDs, but simply for five thousand ; and 
this we will have, if we are ten years in the raising of 
it. Our progress may be slow, but perseverance will 
make it certain. I would put aside all feelings of shame, 
for the smallness of the sum, already realized; and I 
would publish the amount, every week, in the Examiner. 
The shame should be to those, who have paid nothing 
towards forwarding the great object, we have in view. 
Those who have paid their levies, should stand erect in 
the honesty of their conduct; and should call upon 
others to come, and do likewise. I would, therefore, 
give a weekly statement of the total in hand, and the 
amount received from the different branches in the past 
week, Thus :_ 


FIVE THOUSAND POUNDS’ FUND!!! 
Aggregate from all Branches, £ (Here state the sum.) 





Total, paid by 
each Branch se- 
perately, from Receipts for 
the commence- the Week. 
ment. 
| £i)s./d4. £ a jd 
Hollow-Ware Pressers.... 
Flat-Pressers......... tye 
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This would show, at a glance, the support given by 





each branch; and the meed of praise would then be 
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given to those, who had done, and were doing, their 
best to forward the highest interest of the trade. 
Your devoted friend, MENTOR. 


THE GUARDIANS OF THE POOR. 
To the Editor of the Potters’ Eaminer. 
Hanley, April 28th, 1845. 

Sir,—Permit me, through the columns of the Examiner, to offer 
8 few observations to the consideration of the individuals consti- 
tuting the “‘ Board of Guardians’’ of this parish. It is to them, 
and to the wealthier portion of the community that I address this 
letter. I address them for a great and important purpose. 
write to them on behalf of those, who, throngh misfortune, have 
become the inmates of our “‘ Bastile ; whose hapless condition 
renders them incapable of helping themselves. It is for them that 
I write on this oceasion, and I hope the humbleness of my posi- 
tion in society will not exclude my remarks from their serious con- 
sideration. My motive for addressing them is pure. It arises 
from a deep sympathy for suffering humanity. I am wishful to 
see a brotherly feeling, and a spirit of kindness and love, prevail- 
ing and characterising the conduct of the GUARDIANS, towards 
the aged, the infirm ; and all others who, through unwelcome po- 
verty, become dependents upon our parish funds for subsisteace. 
If they would earn that honour and praise due to benefactors, and 
acquire that renown which will endear their names to present and 
future generations, I know there are many things disadvantage- 
ous to the poor, which want thoroughly renovating; and others 
that want destroying, and better ones substituting for them. There 
are a many things bad, which the Guardians cannot subvert; but 
still the best may be made of what is bad, and turned to the poor’s 
advantage : and whatever tends to enhance their condition, ought 
to be embraced with cheerfulness, and to be put into speedy 
operation. 

One thing that I am anxious to call the attention of the Guar- 
DIANS to, and which I feel convinced is calculated to elevate the 
inmates of the workhouse, is, the establishment of a gratuit 
Library, for the poor in the workhouse. In this age of cheap 
literature, no public institution whatever should be without its 
library. Every opportunity of conveying truth to the mind ought 
to be grasped, and improved. No means should be left untried, 
that promises to assist in the unfolding and developement of the 
powers of the human sovt. The introduction of books, free and 
easy of access, would have this tendency. The expense would be 
trifling ; but the good that would be realized is incalculable. One 
small tract might lead a soul to the gates of heaven, and call into 
action the highest powers of a rational being. Books are agree- 
able companions, and tend to make home attractable. Let a taste 
for reading be inspired, and the now illiterate would soon become 
wise, intelligent, and useful. 

lt is a great pity, that the means for the mental improvement of 
the poor should have been withheld from them so long. Why it 
should be so I cannot tell, except it arises from the immeasurable 
distance that exists between the rich and poor; and the unna- 
tural spirit that appears to have influenced many of the wealthier 
portions of society. The poor have not been looked upon as they 
ought to have been. They appear to have been regarded as an 
inferior race of beings, deserving worse treatment than Aorses and 
dogs. Poverty, instead of being regarded as a misfortune, has 
been dealt with as a erime ; and in place of it exciting commisera- 
tion and redress, has called forth contempt and execration. Such 
things ought not to be. And it is to be hoped that the newly- 
elected “ Board of Guardians” will not so regard the poor. I 
trust that higher and nobler principles will influence and actuate 
their bosoms—<hat they will look upon the poor as belonging to 
the same species as themselves. For, let it be remembered, that 
the hoary-headed pauper is as equally susceptible of pleasure or 
pain as the rich. The same desires and feelings that influence the 
wealthy, are experienced by the most poverty stricken, and des- 
pised of the human family. Let it be remembered, too, that the poor 
are endued with the same powers and capacities, as those who 
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the various arts and sciences, as the rich and prosperous, pro- 
viding the same facilities for improvement are afforded them. 
The establishment of a Library, in our own, and every Union 
Workhouse, would be one efficient step towards the improvement 
and the developement of their mental powers:—thus would the 
workhouse contribute largely to the promotion, and acceleration of 
National Education. Only let libraries be opened,—let books be 
given to the people,—let useful knowledge be diffused, and intelli- 
gence would spread ; the sorrowful, despised, and rejected, would 
be consoled, honoured, elevated, and blest. And why should not 
such a step be taken? What reasonable objection can be urged 
against such an establishment? Surely none! The practical and 
consequent good upon such an enterprise, would answer every ob- 
jection, and crush every obstacle to the earth. I hope the Guar- 
dians will unite their efforts to attain this object, and by their own 
influence, and the pecuniary aid of their wealthy friends, whose 
liberality must be solicited, I have no doubt but that the project 
would succeed. 

In Ireland, at the Cork Workhouse, books have been introduced 
some time back among the inmates, through the liberality of a few 
private friends, in connection with a grant from the Board of 
Guardians, and it is found to work exceedingly well. ‘ The Poor 
Law Commissioners for Ireland,” says one of the papers, “‘ have 
signified their approval of the formation of libraries in work- 
houses.” In reply to a communication on the subject, from the 
excellent Mayor of Cork, Richard Dowdon, (Rd.) Esq., they say, 
that “ they consider that a supply of books, of a suitable charac- 
ter, and to a reasonable amount, for the use of the inmates of 
workhouses, to be desirable; and when applied to by the Guar- 
dians, on the subject, will sanction such supply accordingly.” 
Better will it be for the human family, when such establishments 
become universal, I hope that this parish will be among the first 
to imitate the friends of the poor at Cork. 

Yours affectionately, 
EDWARD HUMPHRIES. 





FROM MR. JOB RIGBY. 
(Late of Burslem.) 
Six Miie Prairie, Green’s Mill, Perry County, Illinois, 
North America, Feb. 16th, 1845. 

Dear Father and Mother,—We have received your kind and 
welcome letter, dated June 16th, 1844. You must pardon us for 
not writing sooner, as we have no other excuse to make than that 
of entire neglect on our part. We have received a letter from 
Jethro, from New York, and one from Timothy and Ann, and 
another from Thomas Ball, all at once. We think, it is now time 
to write to you. Jethro states, that when Brother William came 
home, he talked about, and told things to you, which made both 
families uneasy. He states, that we live in a Log-hut, without 
windows, to let in the light, which is true,—very true; but this 
method of building is very common here. Some have windows, 
and some have none. The settlers build their houses to their own 
liking ; but glass is very cheap. As to the eating of pork “three 
times a day,” that, also, is true :—it is the standard meat here, 
and there are very few people who will eat Mutton or Veal, Now, 
father, you know a farmer can raise something besides Pork. 
There are Eggs, Beef, Milk, Butter, Chickens, and Wild Game in 
plenty ; and many other things too tedious to mention. It is true, 
we have not a very good furnished house ; but we are not so bad 
as represented, for we have both tables and chairs, and plenty to 
eat! We have provided our summer’s meat, and we have seven 
pretty hogs left towards another year. We have corn in plenty ; 
a good mare and colt; and two young cows in calf; plenty of 
chickens; and many useful things about a farm. It is true, we 
have been unfortunate. We have had some losses, and long sick- 
ness; but we have seen over these evils :—we never enjoyed such 
good health, as we do at the present time. William has misre- 
presented our country very much; and we are sorry that he came, 
for he told us, that he repented before he set sail, but he could not, 
for shame, go back. He was always miserable,— everything ap- 





never felt the keen, cutting, blighting, and withering hand of 
want and poverty; and are aapable of making improvements in | 


peared black to him. He came at a very bed time of the year, 
when there was very little to be done, but had we possessed health, 
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we would have made him more comfortable. People must not } 
come here expecting to find palaces made fur them; they must 
make them for themselves. As for us, we could not be hired to 
come back. I Jike this part of the country well; and like farm-! 
ing, first-rate! 

Timothy and Ann and Thomas Ball have kindly invited me to 
go to them, but if [I were ever so much inclined, I could not go 
before next fall, as I have engaged to raise a crop for a Mr. H. 
Diilow,—37 acres under fence. He finds land, team, and seed; 
and I help him to work it. I shall receive one third of the pro- | 
duce for my trouble! } 

Dear Father and Mother, Brothers and Sisters, Friends ‘and 
Relations, dv not be uneasy on our account, for there is no cause 
for it: —we are in good health and spirits, and in tolerable cireum- | 
stances, taking all things into consideration. When you write} 
again, tell us all you can about our old acquaintances and families. 
* * * We must now conclude, hoping this letter will find 
you all in good health and spirits, remaining your affectionate Son 
and Daughter, J.and E. RIGBY. 


The Potters’ Examiner, | 
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Ant Workman's Advocate, May 3an. 1845. 


It is with pleasure, that we again cali thé attention of 
the potters generally to the progress making by the 
Longton men, in the great object of protective industry. 
They are once more alive to the protection of their 
trade; and we sincerely believe, that, when once on the 
move, they will never fall back again. The Handlers 
are going forward with spirit; and here let it be stated, 
that it is the intention of the Branch to hold a General 
Meeting in the Whitsun week, at the Talbot Inn, Han- 
ley, a notice of which may be seen amongst the official 
announcements, in this week’s Eraminer. We sincerely 
hope, that this meeting will be spiritedly attended, and 
that the result will be that Union amongst Handlers will 
not be confined to Burslem. The Fiat-Pressers of 
Longton, to», are progressing with spirit. About twenty- 
five joined the society on Saturday evening last; and a 
delegate was sent to the Branch Board, to represent the 
Lodge. A slight difference took place, as to the amount 
of contributions, to be paid weekly, which, we believe, 
the Longton men will amicably adjust. They will see 
the necessity of paying in full, the small contribution of 
the branch, and will send, next week, a delegate to the 
Central Committee. At least, such is our hope; and 
from what we have ever seen of the Longton potters, | 
when once fairly commenced in any undertaking, they 
will never turn from their purpose, until ali hope is lost, 
or the object attained. Such will again be their con- 
duct; and the trifle of a sixpence per week will n ver 
deaden their ardour. Go forward, then, Flat-Presser: of | 
Longton, and let it be seen, that your hearts and p nee | 
are devoted to the cause of Union. You will nor be, 
aione in this movement; the Hollow-Ware Pressers wil! | 
go with you, for the protection of Potting Industry. | It} 
is with pleasure, that, we understand, the latter also are | 
on the move. The Hollow-Ware Pressers of Longton 
once took the lead in union proceedings. Let us hope, 
that this may again take place; and that the members 
of this important branch, on the Longton side, will en- 
deavour to rival their stanch and devoted brothers in the | 
Barslem district. Let each andall strive, who shal! do 




















the most good ; and with this feeling, let us endeavour, 
honestly, heartily, and boldly to secure a fair day’s wage 
for a fair day's work. 

A deputation from the Central Committee will attend, 
this evening, (Satu:day,) at the Longton district, and 
will wait on the different Lodges. The object of their 
visit will be, to assist to forward the present movement, 
and to unite more firmly together, the parties now in 
union. We hope, that they will meet with every atten- 
tion, that the importance of their visit demands ; and that 
every member will be at his lodge to receive them. Now 
is the time for the potters of Longton to secure a foot- 
ing in the present union. Let them secure this footing; 
and prepare, as speedily as possible, to ask for the same 
price for thei: labour, that is now received in the Han- 
ley, Burslem, and Tunstall districts. Arouse ye, men 
of Longton! and demand your rights! Do not allow 
the foot of oppression to grind you to the dust. You 
are already below the rest of the Potteries in the price 
of your labour :__will you continue to be so? Is there 
no manly or independent feeling within you, that will 
induce you to stand forward, and to defend your rights ? 
Be alive ! be determined! and justice shall be yours! 





LESSON No. 4. 


To the Officers of the Emigration Society, who are about to be 
sent out to purchase land. 

My Friends,—It will be the province of the Company’s Com- 
mittee, previous to your entering on your important mission, to 
lay down a line of route, which it will be your duty to follow. 

For this pufpose, then, you should make yourselves as convers- 
ant with the geography of the United States, as you possibly can, 
You should become fully acquainted with the maps Of Illinois, 
Iowa, and Wisconsin ; as it is these two states and territory, that 
you will mostly have to explore. You should be able to trace the 
windings of rivers; and to point out the precise situations of 
lakes, great and small, and also their proximity with chartered 
towns, and, if possible, with all colonised places. This will not be a 
work of much labour, and might be acquired, in a short time, by a 
little application tomaps. You should also be acquainted, with the 
most accurate information as,to the amount, and the percise lo- 
cality, of all the surveyed lands in the states. This is indispens- 
able. Indeed, it must be had; and it is in the power of the Comp- 
any’s Committee t» give you this information; and they must see 
to its proper acquirement. Every acre of surveyed land MUST BB 
KNOWN, ‘or your duties will be performed at hazard; and like a 
ship without compass, you will wander about without object, or 
certainty. 

Having made these few remarks, I now beg to call your atten- 
tion to the following extract, from Mr. Newhall’s work, 

EXTRACT. 

“Although information of a specrfic, rather than a general char- 
acter is the object of this little work, yet it may not be deemed 
foreign to the subject, or devoid of interests to the reader, to take 
a brief glance of the Great Valley of the Mississippi: 

This vast and magnificent region, includes about two thirds of 
the entire territory of the United States, and contains more than 
a million and a quarter of square miles; it is capable of sustain- 
ing a population of ove hundred and fifty millions of souls. There 
is no part of the globe of equal extent, which has so small a portion 
of waste land and so great an amount of soil susceptible of culti- 
vation. Itis not only the Garden of America then, but of the 
world! and well and truly might M. De Tocqueville, that learned 
French statesman exclaim, ‘ It ‘is the most magnificent dwelling 
place prepared by God for the abode of man.” 

This wide and fertile domain is at least six times as extensive as 
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the whole of France, and ten times larger than the Island of | 
Great Britain ; is it watered by rivers, that have been formed on | 
the same corresponding scale of vastness and grandeur; these } 
taking there rise in the far mountains, on either side, ¢. ¢. (the 
Allegaifies on the East and the Rocky mountains on the West) 
meander through the rich plains bclow for hundreds and frequent- 
ly for thousands of miles, until they are emerged in that ceaseless 
flood which rolls along the bottom of the valley, called in the 
simple, yet eloquent language of the Natives, “ MY¥sse-se-Po, or the 
Father of the Mighty Waters.” 

The Great Valley of the Mississippi, may, with propriety be 
divided into four sub-divisions or sections. That portion which lies 
below the Ohio river, possessing peculiar ties of surface, soil and 
climate, is called the Lower Valley. This constitutes a portion 
of the Cotton, Tobacco, and Sugar grewing states, and embraces 
Kentucky, Tennessee, anc Mississippi on the East, and the 
Louisiana, Arkansas and Missouri upon the West. 

That portion which hes above the junction of the Ohio and 
Mississippi, is called the “ Upper Valley,’ and embraces Illinois. 
Indiana, and Wisconsin upon the East, and Iowa and a portion of 
Missouri on the West; these may be denominated the Grain and 
Stock growing states—abounding with great natural meadows of 
exhaustless fertility, affording the richest herbage for Cattle, Hogs 
and sheep; the country watered by the Ohio, and its tributaries 
takes the name of the Ohio valley, and is similar in productions to 
the upper portions of the valley—while that wide and fertile region 
which lies along the Missouri, is appropriately called, the Vale of 
the Missouri. | 

ILLINOIS. 
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the forced productions of the “‘ Hot House” melons and cantipolas 
in the greatest profusion and most delicious flavour. 

Rivers.—The | Mississippi, Ohio, and Wabash rivers for more 
than two-thirds of the boundary of the state. The Big Muddy, 
Kaskaskia, Illinois and Rock Rivers, and many smaller streams, 
empty themselves into the Mississippi river. Chicago river 
empties into Lake Michigan, Vermilion, Embarras and Little 
Wabash into the Wabash, and Saline and Big Bey creeks into 
Ohio river. 

Form of Government, &.—The powers of government are di- 
vided into three distinct departments—the legislative, executive 
and judiciary. The legislative authority is vested in a general as- 
sembly, consisting of a Senate and House of Representatives. 
Elections are held biennially, as are the ordinary sessions of the 
legislature. Senators are elected for four years. 

The exccutive power is vested in the governor, who is elected 
every fourth year by the electors or ‘representatives; but the 
same person is ineligible for the next succeeding four years. 

The judicial power is vested in a supreme court, and such in- 
ferior courts, as the general assembly shall from time to time 
establish. 

The rights of suffrage is universal. All white male inhabitants, 
twenty-one years of age, who have resided within the state six 
months preceding the elections, and all foreigners duly naturalized 
according to the acts of Congress, enjoy the the free suffrage of 
Electors, Electors Votes are given viva voce. 

The soil of Illinois is undoubtedly, in point of fertility and 
variety of productions, equal to any portion of the United States. 
There are, however, a few circumstances connected with the 




























In surveying the wide fields presented for Emigration at the | features of the country, that would render it less attractive to the 
present day, none appears to me to offer such ample scope for | Emigrant, than either Towa or Wisconsin, namely, too great a 
human enterprize, as the new Free States and Territories of | proportion of prairie land to the woodlands, and too much flat 
Western America. Those portions which at present are particu- | level prairie, which would render such portions more liable to dis 
larly arresting the attention of the British Emigrant, may be em-{ ease. ‘he country lying between the Illinois and Mississippi 
braced in the state of Illinois, and the two new territories of Iowa | rivers, known as the “ Military Tract,” likewise the Rock river 
and Wisconsin, (especially the two latter territories); with a view ( region, and the celebrated Sangamon country, are among the most 
to give the reader a tolerable idea of the geographical positian, | fertile, and picturesque regions of the “far west.” Many English 
and general features, I shall commence with the state of Illinois. / families, attracted hitherward within the past few years by the 
The state of Illinois is bounded on the north by Wisconsin Ter- | beauty of the country and low price of land, are now comfortably 
ritory ; east by Indiana; south-east and south by the Ohio river, | settled, having extensive farms under cultivation, with every indi- 
which seperates it from Kentucky; and west by the Mississippi, | cation of comfort and plenty. Illinois has occupied the attention 
which separates it from the State of Missouri and Iowa Teritory. | of the English mind to a considerab'e extent, from the fact of its 
Its extreme length is 378 miles, and its extreame width 210 miles, | having been the place of settlement, selected by Messrs. Birbeck 
containing an erea of about 55,009 square miles, and Fliowet, some twenty years ago,—I believe these were very 
Face of the Country, &c,—The surface is generally level ; the | happy in their choice of location—although my preference would 
southern and northern parts of the states are somewhat broken ' Jead me in a more northerly direction, yet, I conceive that the 
and hilly, but no where rising to an elevation deserving the name neighbourhood of Albion,* presents some of the most attrac- 
ofa mountain. That portion of the state, south of a line from the tive features to the English Emigrant that can be found in the 
mouth of the Kaskaskia, is mostly covered with timber; thence |“ Boundless West.” Albion is the seat of justice of Edward's 
nortward, prairie predominates. ‘‘ The eye sometimes wanders | county, near the borders of the Wabash, in the south-eastern 
over immense plains, covered with grass, finding no limits to its } portion of the state, at the period this settlement was made, the 
vision but the distant horizon ; while more frequently it wanders | country was entirely new, much more so in its aspect than either 
from grove to grove, and from one point of woodland to another, | Wisconsin or Iowa at the present day, consequently, the priva- 
charmed and refreshed by an endless variety of scenic beauty.” A | tions endured and the sacrafices made were much greater than the 
range of bluffs, or hills, similar to the “ Chilton Hill,’’ commences Emigrant will be called upon to make at the present time, and I 
on the margin of the Mississippi, (a short distance above the mouth | would here take occasion to call the attention of the peruile and 
of the Ohio,) and extends north to the Des Moines Rapids, some- | fainthearted Emigrant, (who, not having sufficient nerve to over- 
times rising abruptly from the water edge, but most generally at a} come the most trifling obstacles, returns home in a few months 
few miles distance, having, between the bluffs and the river, a strip | with frightful accounts, and ‘ Bug Bear” stories of life in the 
of alluvial formation, of most exhaustless fertility. The soil | west,) to a littie workt recently written by one of the founders of 
throughout the state is generally fertile. The forest trees most | this colony—here is the experience of twenty years set forth,—of 
















abundand are oak of different species, walnut, ash, elm, sugar, | 


maple, locust, hackberry, buckeye, sycamore, &c. Lead is a very 
important mineral production of this state; copper and iron ore 
also exist. Coal abounds in the bluffs; several fine salt springs 
exist in the southern parts of the state. The vegetable produc- 
tions are Indian corn, wheat, rye, oats, buckwheat, potatoes, 


the progress and vississitudes of frontier life, containing more 
practical truth and instruction upon the subjects of which it treats, 
than any little work I have met with; Morris Birbeck described, 
in a most happy and graphic manner, the incidents and progress 
of that little band more than twenty years ago, but, in so 


{ doing, he committed a heresay in the eyesfof many of his country- 
turnips, cotten, hemp, flax, tobacco, caster bean, all the various - 


men, and the periodical press of that day pounced upon him in a 


fruits yield luxuriantly ; wild fruits, crabb-apples, plums, grapes spirit of invective and vituperations, worthy of a better catse. 
strawberries, &c. are remarkably fine and plentiful; foreign vines | ---— —- + - TERE | 
are susceptable of easy cultivation. Every’ deseription.of garden * Flower and Birbeck’s Setlement. 

vegetable usually found in Great Britain, or the United States, is! + « Errors of Fmigrants” by Geo. Flower. Published by Cleave, 
abundant, and what my English friends seldom enjoy, unless it be | sjoe Lane. London 
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Even Mr. Cobbett did not spare him,—he had too much practical | 
sense not to see he had erred—Morris Birbeck was right, but he 

unfortunately wrote in advance of public opinion and suffered the 

penalty as all men have and ever will—his name deserves to be 

revered by every Englishman. His surviving contemporary G. 

Flower, is a living witness of the success of that enterprise and 

the settlement of Albion will remain a monument of the utility of 
Emigration, when prejudiced demaguoges and chicken-hearted 
adventurers shall be forgotten.” 

I need not say, that I believe you have been much gratified with 
the perusal of the foregoing extract.—In my next I will give you, 
what I conceive to be, one of the dest lessons, as it will be a prac- 
tical one, and have been just received, by me, from a friend in 
the States. Indeed, to the Western Emigrant, I should say it is 
invaluable; and should be stored by all who purpose leaving this 
eountry for America. It is written in the form of a catechism, 





and is not only highly instructive, but very amusing. It shall ap- 
pear next week. Yours respectfully. 
29) pan alee i i bel ___MENTOR. 


TO THE NEWLY ELECTED GUARDIANS 
OF THE POOR. 

Gentlemen,—In our last we gave a few hints as to what we did, 
and did not require of you; and we would now direct attention 
to those qualifications which are indispensably necessary to be pos- 
sessed by those who have to act as Guardians of the Poor, and 

In the first place, it is necessary for us to notice the import of 
the title itself—~Guardian. A Guardian, is one who has to pro- 
tect, defend, and to take care of another person, or a number of 
persons. 

This supposes, that such person, or persons, are in danger, ex- 
posed, and of themselves helpless, and therefore stand in great 
need of some one to defend, protect, and to take care of them. 
Such we conceive to be the case with the poor, ¢. e. with those 
who, for want of employment, are deprived of the means of pro- 
euring a livelihood for themselves and family dependants ; or of 
those who, through some bodily or mental defectiveness, are ren- 
dered incapable of labour; together with those poor women, who 
have been deprived of their husbands, and left amid the cares and 
troubles of life, with a number of little helpless children to pro- 
vide for. But more especially do we consider those helpless little 
ones to require some one to act as a guardian to them, who have 
been bereft of both father and mother. Yes, these we look upon 
as being in similar circumstances to a little bark out at sea, amid 
the rocks and sands, without either pilot or rudder, exposed to 
danger and destruction from every gale that blows. Such, gentle- 
men, are the parties over whom, and for whose comfort and wel- 
fare, you are professedly appointed Guardians. And no mean or 
dishonourable office either; oh no, but to the contrary, an 
honourable and praiseworthy one; and an office too, which, if pro- 
perly discharged, ought to shed a lustre around your path through 

ife. 
m a what are the requisite qualifications for a Guardian of the 
oor 

First, it is necessary for a Guardian to be possessed of discern- 
ment, and discretion; forasmuch as he will have to listen to, and 
to decide on, such a vast number of cases that will come before 
him, and of such a complexed and diversified nature, that without 
he be in possession of these qualifications he wil! be liable to err, 
by, as has been the case in by-gone days, relieving unworthy par- 
ties, who could put on a bold front and tell a pleasant tale; while 
some of the most necessitous, who had neither courage, nor 
fluency of speech sufficient, have been turned away unpitied, and 
unrelieved. Some there has been, and no doubt still are, who will 
not work for their living, if they can help it. They will be hang- 
ing either on the parish, or on any other means that is available 
apart from work. And others there be, who will almost suffer any- 
thing before they will apply to the parish for relief. And others 
there be, who, although they apply immediately after their previous 
means have failed them, yet they are absolutely pressed to do so. 
Such cases as these require discernment on the part of those who 
have to examine the applicants. And then there will be a many, 
eases, which, to all appearances, will be of one character or descrip-/ 











tion; yet, their resources and opportunities of making a living 
may be as unlike as possible. Here discretion is necessary. 

The next qualification requisite is, sympathy, or fellow-feeling. 
When the poor and needy apply for relief, to treat them harshly, 
and in an unfeeling manner, is to add affliction to sufferings They 
lack bread, They are east down, and disconsolate. For want of 
employment, or the loss of husband, of father and mother, they 
feel, and keenly too, their miserable and destitute state ; and they 
appeal to you for that assistance they need. But if, when they 
apply, they meet with an heart as hard as a stone, and with a 
spirit and a disposition which is as void of commisseration and 
pity, as the flinty rock, what a disappointment! What a shock to 
an heart filled with grief! Instead of this being the case, the per- 
son appointed to be a Guardian of the Poor, should be capable of 
entering into the feelings of the sufferer, and of showing pity and 
kindness towards them. 

Again, a Guardian of the Poor should be possessed with 
patience and forbearauce. Much of his time will be taken up if 
he must attend properly to his duties as a guardian, and patience 
will be of great assistance to him. And then there will be the 
diversity of disposition, temper, and natural weaknesses and im- 
perfections in those over whom he has to watch, that will have to 
be borne with; all requiring the exercise of patience in the 
Guardian himself. Besides this, there will be the plaintive, pity- 
ful tales of the poor applicants to be listened to, which will call for 
the exercise of patience. And sometimes the Guardians will meet 
with ingividuals, who will do their best to deceive, and to practice 
their artful trickeries upon them. In such cases, not only will 
patience and prudence, discernment and discretion be necessary , 
but forbearance and determination, too, must all be combined in 
the mind of the Guardian, in order to his discharging his duties 
according to the claims of Justice, Mercy, and Charity. 

Again, affableness and condescensien of mind are requisite qua- 
lifications in those who have to act as Guardians of the Poor. But 
haughtiness, stiffness, and an unyieldingness of soul, are by no 
means befitting the office of a Guardian. It’s the poor, the desti- 
tute, and the helpless that require his aid. They are down, and 
want raising up. They want bread, and he must stoop to relieve 
them. They want protecting against poverty and suffering, and 
he must afford them that protection. Their cause wants pleading, 
and defending, and it is the Guardians place to plead for them, 
and to defend their rightful claims, to succour and support. And 
if he must do so, gentleness and condescension will be absolutely 
necessary. 

Gentlemen, such are some of the qualifications necessary to be 
possessed by those who have to act as Guardians of the Poor, ac- 
cording to the import of the title, and the circumstances of those 
for whose interest you will professedly have to act. To what ex- 
tent you either do, or do not, p these qnalifications, I know 
not; neither do I judge of your being void of them. These mat- 
ters are best known by yourselves; and all that we desire of you 
is, that you cultivate such like dispositions of mind, and be deter- 
mined to fill your office with benefit to the poor, and with satisfac- 
tion and credit to yourselves, as gentlemen, who have both the 
ability and opportunity of doing so. 

In conclusion, I would observe, that no ill-feeling has prompted 
me thus to write; neither am I the tool of any individual, or 
party. I have, now, no connection either with political, parochial, 
or religious agitators or disputants I simply stand up in defence 
of the poor and needy, and as the pleader of the cause of justice 
and righteousness, and as the opposer of whatever I know to be 
wrong, and opposed to the benevolent designs of God, and the 
real interest of mankind. I conceived that there had been a 
great deficiency, on the part of far too many of those who« have 
had to do parish business in times past, and that the poor had not 
met with that symyathy and kind treatment which their distressed 
circumstances required, and good-will towards them induced me 
to address the newly elected Guardians on the eve of their enter- 
ing upon office, in hopes of doing a little towards securing, for 











the destitute, that attention and commiseration which their neces- 

sities require; and whether my humble efforts will prove success- 

ful or not, I shall Have the satisfaction of having made the trial. 
But, before dismissing this subject, I should like to answe®. one 
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question which has been asked me, viz.:—‘ Was I prepared to pay 
another rate or too more, so that the poor might be made as com- 
fortable as I wished them to be made >’ Answer: Yes, providing 
that the monies already paid for that purpose be insufficient; but 
I do not like to pay rates for the poor, and then for them to be 
devoted to other purposes. Let the poor have what is collected 
for them, and then I am prepared to do all that I possibly can do, 
to make them comfortable and happy. Not that I am opposed to 
those who do parish business being fairly remunerated for their 
work. Nothing of the kind; this ought to be done, But then 
I should like the poor to enjoy all that is paid for them, after the 
necessary officers have had their wages. With these remarks, 
beg to subscribe myself, Yours respectfully, 

Aaron Wepdowoop. 
Wellington Street, Burslem, April 28th, 1845. 





EIGRATION.—Letrer No. XLI. 
(Continued from our last.) 
Oats are one shilling a bushel. Every thing is cheap but la- 
bour, and this is disproportioned to the price of produce. Oak 
timber 12 dollars per 1000 feet, pine from 12 to 26 dollars per 
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TO THE CENTRAL BOARD OF OVENMEN, 


Dear Brothers,—We the members of the Stoke Lodge, feeling 
disgusted with the apathy and kindness of the Ovenmen of Stoke 
generally, and those of Messrs. Copeland,and Minton and Holland 
in particular, have come to the determination of no longer paying 
their money at Stoke, to keep up the name of a branch of your 
worthy body, in order to protect the trade, and watch over the 
interests of that trade for the benefit of a set of men, who have 
proved themselves so totally unworthy of protection. We have 
therefore, resolved to break up the Stoke Lodge, to leave those 
individuals to the tender mercies of manufacturers and UnpER- 
TAKERs, and to commence paying our money in the Hanley Lodge, 
where we expect to meet with spirits more congenial with our 
own. We are yours, very respectfully, 

May Ist, 1845. The Last of the Lodge. 
Also:— 
THE SHAREHOLDERS OF THE EMIGRATION SOCIETY 


Are informed, that all those who have paid their shares, are re. 
quested to make application to the Company’s Committee for their 
Certificates, which are now ready, Also :—- 


THE OUT DISTRICTS 





1000 feet. Everything is plentiful but money, and of that farmers ( Are informed, that, from the many duties imposed on the Gencral 


want but little. 

Men, if industrious and honest, can live here in ease and com- 
petency. We are not tormented with the harrassing enquiry, © 
what shall we eat, and wherewithal shall we be clothed from day 
today? We have not house rent, house duty, assessed taxes, 
poor rates, tithes, &c. to pay. The light of day is untaxed—the 
air we breathe is free—and the firmament above, and the bread we 
eat, pay no impost to a ‘chartered church,’ or to a ‘proud and 
overbearing aristecracy.’ Judge for yourself,—I have about 300 
acres, a house with 15 windows, 5 horses, farm implements, cat- 
tle, &c., and all my taxes do not exceed one sovereign per annum. 
In these parts, our land is tax-free for five years to come; so that, 
except in its currency schemes, the government might have no 
existence for anything we feel of its weight. Yet the people here 
complain of hard times, which, in plain English, means they cannot 
make money as fast and abundantly as they wish. I tell them 
that, compared with ‘ priest-ridden, tax-consumed England,’ our 
times are a ‘ millenium.” We have all reason to be sati in 
such a region. All we produce is our own—we can harvest our 
grain, fatten and slaughter our pigs, and no priesthood to purloin 
our tenths, under the hypocritical pretence of taking his divinity- 
appointed dues for the ‘care of our immortal souls.’ 

(To be continued, ) 


OFFICIAL NOTICES. 
BURSLEM LODGE OF HANDLERS. 
To the Handlers throughout the Districts. 


Fellow-Workmen,—As it is now a long time since we, as a 
branch, held a general meeting ; and that for want of our more 
frequently meeting together, we, in a great measure, attribute that 
spirit of apathy, and want of attention to union matters in far too 
many of our own branch, we deem it advisable to call upon you, 
to attend a General, Special Meeting, on Whitsun Monday, at Mr. 
William Berry’s, Talbot Inn, Hanley, at three o’clock in the after- 
noon ; at which time and place we sincerely hope not one who can 
possibly attend will neglect to do so. - Be there, one and all, as 
business of great importance, affecting our interest as a branch, 
will have to be transacted. Let us have no shuffling, flimsy ex- 
cuses made; but let every man consider it to be his duty to at- 
tend, to do his own work, and to manifest the interest he feels in 
the prosperity aud welfare of his own particular trade. Forget 
not the 12th of May. That will be the day when the cattle will 
turn out for their enjoyment and good, and let every Handler 
from Golden Hill to Mear Heath turn out to attend the meeting 
for the purpose of doing good to others, and getting good for him- 
self. Now don’t forget, but let us once more enjoy each others 





Secretary, and to lighten his labour, Mr. W. R. Caton is appointed 
Corresponding Secretary to the Central Committee, to whom all 
communications, in future, must be sent. He will conduct all the 
correspondence of the Central Committee, receive all orders for 
the Examiner, money remittances for the same, and, in every way, 
conduct the out-business of the society. All momies, both for 
branch and general purposes, to be acknowledged in the Exami- 
ner. Direct, 
“Ma W. R. Carton, 
Edmund-Street, Hanley, 
Staffordshire Potteries.” 

THE FLAT PRESSERS OF HANLEY 

Are informed that a Special, General, District Meeting of their 
Society will take place this evening, Saturday, May 3rd, at’their 
room, Talbot Inn, Hanley, when every member of the Lodge is 
respectfully requested to attend. 


Also :-— 





BY 


QUEEN’S 
LETTERS 


THE 


ROYAL 
PATENT. 





The Public are respectfully invited to make a trial of the 


PATENT SATIN 


BEAVER HATS 


# te by R. COOKE, & Co., Manchester, 
PRICE 10s. Gd, and 12s. 6d. Each, 
Which, after many years’ labour and a heavy expenditure, havo, 
at length, been brought to such a degree of perfection as to ren- 
der them equal in appearance and durability to the best LONDON 

BEAVER HATS that are made. . ‘ 

They are light, elastic, and waterproof, and will retain their 
shape in all varieties of weather. Their rich Ce ee Se. 
fected by sea air or water. They will not fade or turn grey on the 
edges, (as all other description of Hats do, ) but will matniain their 
beautiful lustre to the last. 

R COOKE and CO. have appointed 


KEATES, WOOLLEN DRAPER & HATTER, 
WATERLOO ROAD, BURSLEM, 
Sole Agent for Hanley, Burslem, and Tunstall, where 





company. We are yours in the spirit of Union, 
April 29th, 1845. Tue Burstem Lopes or HANDLERS. 
Iso :— 


none but the Patentee’s Hats are sold. 
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CHEAP HAT & CAP ESTABLISHMENT. 


FELLOW TOWNSMEN, 

YOU will consult your own interest, by trying the 
PATENT FRENCH VELVET HAT, 
Price 8s. and 10s., equal to the best London Beaver, formerly 

: sold at 24s. ; 
SPLENDID SHORT NAPS, 
from 4s, upwards; 
4 GREAT VARIETY OF BEAVER BONNETS, 
from 3s. 6d., of the first fashion. 


ALL SORTS OF CAPS, in great variety. 


Observe.— 


SALISBURY & Co's. 


Market place, Burslem, and corner of Tontine Street, Hanley. 


FOR SALB, 
A SPLENDID SIX-OCTAVE SERAPHINE, 


Well adapted for a small Chapel, 
By Mr. WM. PEAK, Grocer & Tea Dealer, 
WELLINGTON Srreet, BursLem. 


The Instrument is in a Fine Mahogany Case, beautifully 
grained, and cost, when new, £30:—to be sold for Twelve 
Guineas only ! 


HILL AND GILLMAN'S TURNOUTS. 


The Publie are respectfully informed, that the 
Society of Tailors has commenced Business, at their 
Premises, Lamb-street, Hanley, for the benefit of the 
Journeymen Tailors mowwon strike at Messrs. Hill 
and Gillman’s. The Society have secured the services 
of an Experienced Foreman, who, they feel confident, 
will give satisfaction to the Public. They respectfully 
solicit the support of the Potteries and its Vicinity io 
this, their just cause! 

It is with much pleasure, that they have to thank their 
Friends and the Public for the support they have al- 
ready received, hoping, by punctuality, good workman- 

















































The Duke of Wellington Inn, Fenton. 
G. BARLOW 


Returns his best thanks. to his Friends, and Customers, for the 

liberal support with which he has hitherto been favoured, and begs 

to assure them that he will continue to supply them with @ 
FIRST-RATE GLASS OF 


252, PORTER, 


and hopes to be favoured with a continvance of that support which 
it will ever be his study to merit. 
Good Home-Brewed ALE at 4d. 
PRIME OLD ALE, at 5d. per Quart, Out. 


No. 48 Court of Foresters. 


The Brothers and Friends of the United Orders of Foresters are 
informed, that Mr. WM. EVANS will deliver 


4 LECnURE 
On the Progress of Mental Culture, 


AT THE CHRISTIAN BRETHRENS’ MEETING ROOM, 
HMANLEY, 
ON WEDNESDAY EVENING, MAY 7th, 1845, 
For the purpose of Assistive the trsRaRy FuNpS of Court 
No. 548. 

In the course of his Lecture, he will give a slight History of 
MesMeRIsM; and will illustrate his remarks with a variety of 
Preno-MesMeric Experiments, highly calculated to excite the 
wonder of those unacquainted with the phenomena of Mesmerism. 

Chair to be taken at Half-past Seven o’clock. 

Price of Tickets TuREEPENCE each:—To be had of Messrs. 
Coates, Mountford, Moore, Hilditch, Stanway, Berry, Evans, 
Caton and Eveson; and at any of the Court Houses in the 
District. 


GAT AND CAP ESTABLISHMENT, 


Liverpool Road, Stoke-upon- Trent. 
RLOMARBD BOKTOM 





























same. 











The attention of the Public is particularly directed to 


GEORGE WIGLEY’S 


SUPPLY OF 


BEAUTIFUL HATS, 


Newly arrived, and which he offers at the following Prices :— 
Beautiful SILK MATS at 5s. Each! 
A Splendid assortment of French 

VELVET NAPT WATS from 7s. Gd. to 10s! 

An article which, for ELEGANCE and durability, is unrivalled. 

Also an‘extensive Stock of 
BEAVER BONNETS; CLOTH and FUR CAPS 
of every description ; 


Umbrellas, Carpet Baas, Mat Cases, 
MARKET PLACE, BURSLEM, 



















CHEAPNESS AND ELEGANCE!!!) 





ship, and moderate prices, to merit a continuance of the | Offers his best thanks, for the very liberal support he has received 


from his Friends and Fellow- Workmen, since he opened the above 
Establishment, and hopes, by a strict attention to Quality and 

Price, to merit a continuance of their favours 

R. B. begs to state that he has now received from London, a 

, very large assortment of GENTLEMEN’S BEAVER, SILK, 

} FRENCH VELVET, and other HATS, CLOTH CAPS, 
LADIES’ BONNETS, &c., &c., &c., of almost endless Shape 
ana Quality, which he intends to offer at Prices not to be sur- 

| passed by any house in the Trade. To his Friends and the Public 
he has only to say, come and see for yourselves ! 

‘ 


} NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Received by the Central Committee, from about forty China Pres- 
sers and Jiggerers, who hold their meetings, at the Cannon Inn, 
Stoke, the sum of £4. being the second instalment, making in the 
whole £6. towards liquidating the Sheffield and Home Debts. 








-{ Received from Mr. Minton’s Painters and Gilders the sum of 


| £3. 15s, towards the Sheffield Debt. 

Making a total of £17 0 0 
T. Simpson, Treasurer.’ 
} 
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Received, “ S. P.” Shelton, and “ M.” Hanley. 


“ Argus,” in our next. 





BATE, PRINTER, GHELTON. 








